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of sfchool environment to strengthen individual characteristics such 
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PREFACE 

This is the second in a series of ISKGR ijeporls that 
examine the demands socioeconomic changes jn the north are 
makinR on Alaska higher education. A previous report, Land 
Claims and Native Manpower, demonstrated the need for Idi^e 
numbers of highly educated personnel to staff regional and 
village Native corponitions. The jSresent report examines what 
progress Kas' been made by Alaska coUegejj over the last ten 
years toward increasing the college success of Native students 
and fulfilling thes^^ ♦manpower n^eds. Currtmt r^^search at the 
institute continues this study by examining how th<^ college 
success of both Native and non-Native studeiits in Alaska may 
be further improved. 

This report reflec'ts the cooj)eration of Alaskans publit and 
private colleges. Special gratitude is due to Dr. William K. Davis, 
execuitive vi(!e president of Alaska Methodist Unive<«ity, and Dr. 
('harles Bovee, academic dean of Sheldon Jackson College, who 
worked with the University of Alaska qn this research. 

* Both Native and non-Native c:ollege students particijiated 
in this research. It provided them ^ chance' to learn research 
techniques in a practical way and to take a more activ^ role in 
work related to educational policies that may affect them as 
students. We wish t6 thank Nita Sheldon, Dee Komakhuk, Bert 
Reamey, and Babbs Burke of the UniversitV of Alaska; Patricia 
Jelle of Alaska Methodist University; and Karol Kahn Miller of 
Sheldon Jackson College for Uheir contributions to this study. 
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Initial support for the study was provided under the 
Comprehensive Planning Program of the Alaska Higher 
Education Facilities Commission, s^ypported by funds received 
from the U.S. Office of Biducation. Completion of the work was 
made possible under the Man in the Arctic Program, financed 
by National Scienct> Foundation and State of Alaska funds. 

' H<*ggy Raybeck had responsibility, for editing and preparing 
•this report for pubUcation. The cover photograph is by Don C. 
Meares. ^ 

* Victt)r Fischer 

Director, ISEGR 
• March 1974 
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ABSTRACT 



This jj'tudy examines changes in .the entrance and success* 
rates of Native students in Alaska colleges from I'OBS to 1972, a 
time when special college irecruitment tmd assistance programs 
\yere being developed. Most of the infprniati on presented here \9 
ba^ed on the colle^ records oF those, Native students who 
entered college for the first time at the University of Alaska at 
Fairbanks; Alaska Methodist University, or Sheldon Jackson 
College during the three saniple years: 1963-64, 1968-69, and 
1971-7^ . - 

r 

Major Findings 

• The number of Alaska Natives entering these colleges 
increased four times from 1963-72; the number 

' succeeding in coUej||e increased five times. 

• An average of only twenty-two Natives per year 
received a four-year degree from colleges in Alaska or 



elsewhere during 1969-72. 



Natiye first-time students at the University of Alaska 
during 1971-72 succeeded at a rtftq'of 38 percent, 
which is about hsllf the success rate of non-Native 
students. 
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♦Success is based on how well a student performs while in college 
rather than on whether or not he graduates; a student was counted a 
success If he had,a 2.0 average grade or better for at least 7.5 credit hours 
per ^emester during his first college enrollment. 

■■ 9 : 



' • Considerable progress has betm made at the 
University of Alaska in increasing the college success 
of those rural, less-acculturated Native students with 
the lowest levels of academic skills. These gains 
occurred' because most such Natives have been 
enrolled, in special beginning courses . that wore 
designed to their educational needs. 

Those Native studenUi who come to the University of 
Alaska with high levels of academic preparation have 
shown no increase in rate of success over the last ten 
years. They are succeeding at a much lower rate than 
non-Native students. 

Native students from private chuTch -related boarding 
schools are entering and succeeding in college : at a 
significantly higher rate' than Native students *from 
other ty^x^s of high schools, even though their 
academic preparation is not necessarily betteir than 
Natives from other types of schools, 

/ 

^ Major Conclusions 

While progress has been made in increasing Natives* college 

entrance and success rates, their rate of sifccess is still 

substantially -below^ that of white students and is not yet high 

enough to meet current social and economic needs for educated 

Natives, 
ft 

The acadejfiiic environments of Alaska colleges in the 
beginning college years have already been adapted to Nalive 
students' acuidemic needs and have resulted in improving suetress 
for Natives with low levelfj of academic skills. Further, 
substantia4 improvement may be gained by changing 
nonacademic aspects of school envirpnment to strengthen such 
individual characteristics as self-concept and sense of life 
ciirection. 




INTRODUCTION 

. Until tho laU' 1960's, few Alaska Natives entered college. 
Of tht^se who did enter, only a few succeeded, and those who 
■su(-ceejl^ were rarely ?ural Natives. Social^ and economic 
changes during the I960's resulted in a number of special 
programs to emourage more Nativi^s to enter oollegel and to 
help them suc<.-eed^ on(-e they enrolled. Nationally, in<-reased 
demands for equal opportunity in education resiUted in 
legislation that financ.ed and set guidelines for many of thest» ' 
programs. In Alaska, the Native claims settlement intensified 



^Examples of nH-ntitnnMit'prognmis that encouragod Alaska Natives 
to eiy^r college include: ^ 

College Orientation hogmm for Ataska Natives (COPAN) at the 
University of Alaska at Fairbanks during the summers of 1964 
through 1967; . , 

Upwatxi Bound, which began at the University of Alaska at Fair- 
banks in 1966 and later developed at Alaska Methodist University 
and Sheldon Jackson (College; and 

Talent Seairfu organized by the Tlingit-Haida Oe.ntral Council in 
1969 and which later became statewide, 

2 

Programs to assist Natives alroady iMirolled arc: 

SludenI Oricnlalion Services (SOS), which began aN|e University 
of Alaska, Fairbanks, in 1969; and 

Special service progmmsy established at Alaska Methodist Univeniity 
and Sheldon Jackson (College in 1970 and als the University of 
Alaska, Anchorage, tft f 97 1 . l ' 



the demands for special higher education programs for Natives 
by creating an economic Remand for highly trained personnel to , 
staff regional and village corporations. ^ • 

The intention of these programs was to ^nprove the 
chances of Natives^ especially rural Natives, to enter and 
s^^icceed in college. This study of Alaska Natives at the 
University of Alaska at Fairbanks, AWska Methodist University, 
and Sheldon Jackson College addre^es three -critical issued: 

I ■ " 

«• Have*N|||ve8' chances for entering college improved? 

# Have Natives* chances for succeeding in college 
improved? 

# How can Natives' chances for entering ahd succeeding 
in college be further improved? . ; ' 

• • •»» 

Methodology . < 

•We collected information on all. Native students who 
enU>red college for the first time in 1963-64, 1968-69. and 
1971-72 at Alaska Methodist University, .Sheldon Jacksor) 
College, and the University oLAlaska at Fairbanks. Information 
collected concerned biographical and educational characteristics 
that nnlight influence college entrance and success r se^t, ethnic 
group, birthplace, high school attended, high school grade point 
average, type of college program entered, college entered, and 
dates enrolled. Since Native students' records at the University 
of Alaska at Fairbanks were more accessible and complete, we 
obtained additional information on them: American College 
Testing Program (ACT) scores; participation in special a.ervice 
courses in c6llege; and birthplace, residence, and degree Native 
as indicators of acculturation level. 



* Definition of "Native college student" 



Nativ^^udents were def^l^ afe all studehts who identified 
themselves as one-quartier- or more Alaskah Indian, Eskimo, <^ 
Aleut on college or Bureau of Ind ia» A ff airs ( BI A^ re«oidff. - . 

1 



Sample Years 



Because of the largenumber of Nat|y.es'^tering college in • 
recent years and the . need fo^ exten8i^ information- ^n each 
student, we could not e^aniine changes in Native students' 
entrance and success for each i^l^'^e ten years spanned \\y this 
report. Instead, we selected f|iree *saniple years:* 19^3-64, 
^1968-69, and 1971-72. We felt these yeare would Ulumihate. 
changes in college entrance and success that might have 
occurred as a result of the special recruitment and ^issistance 
programs. Each year shows increasing amounts of exposure to 
special programs iis follows: 



First-time students in 1963-64 entered before any 
large-scale program was developed to assist Natives in 
entering or succeeding in college. 

First-tiHWsUji^ents IkkI 968-69 had minimal exposure 
to special' wecruitment programs, np exposure to 
special service /programs on campus, ancl an 
opportunity to colnplete a four-year course by the 
e»d of the data-coUej^tion period. 

First-time students in 1971-72 had access to both 
special recruitment and service programs that were 
fully underway on all three campilHses. 
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* Sample Cbllegas 

Inacwssibility of information on siudenUi att^ndtnt^ 
colleges outside, Alaska and sonje campuses of the University of 
Alaska led us to include only those Native first-time student^i 
who enrolled at three Alaska colleges.^ These schools enrolled 
at least 6^ j>ercH*nt of Native students entering college in ^ach 
^ear includod in the study.^ • 

^ • # The Vnwemty of Alaska at Fairbanks, henceforth 
referred to as "tJnivarsity of Alaska/' is a large, 
state-supported school It offers graduate and , 
undergraduate degree work and* places heavy 
emphasis on research. In 1971-72, it enrolled a larger 
proportion- of Native students- than any other single 
college, al)put 39 i>ercent. 

• Alaska Methodist University, located at Anchorage, is 
a small; four-year private institution. It concerns itself 
■ * ' V, ^. primarily with instruction rather than reffeearch- In 
^1971-72. it enrolled about 13 pt^rcent of Native 



^students enuring college. 



•^InlUal effoHs to iiulud(» Natiy^atUMiding schools outride Alaska 
wew' onjy partially successftil becafttse many schools were unable to 
Identify thel* Nti^ttve students for* some or all years. Bratxf hes of the 
University of Ala&kaiother th^i^ the Fairbanks campus also posed some 
data-collecUon |jt4^m$. Mofejr* nfttftbly, the University of Alaska at 
An^hbra^e v«P tifensf^hing its lecord &ysU>m from Fairbanks to Anchorage 
while we wetv/ coll^cUng data.f (]!ther campuses, wen* too small, too 
recently e.stab^h^d4or unab|^ t^aifliwtiify .Native students. 

, «t.iThls ngufw Is'an e,stimaj^ n^dt% using lUA Hnancial assistance 
K^ijp^ftts U) suggest what pri)p<Sti^^T enterln^^ Native college students 
•Wjpw excluded [mm the study Be<aW^they entered.institutions other than 
IKose li^fcpursaJMplp- ' * o" 
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Hheld'on Javkson College is a small, private two-year 
(H>llfW. L()(;aU'd at Sitka, it has traditionally oriented 
its i>roKram towawl the etiueational netxis of Alaska 
Natives, especially the nearby Tlingit and Haida 
Indian!^. In \971-72. about 11 percent of Natives 
entering college enrolled there. 



itations of Sampling Methodology 



The selection of thi$..$ample may limit the validity of our 
conchusions on college entnuice and success because of three 
possible biases. First, by omitting Native students who attended 
colU'g*' outside Alaska or community colleges in Alaska, we 
could have underestimated or overestimate^ihe recent incteascs 
in Native college enrollments. However, BIA hnancial assistance . 
recortls suggest that a sUible proportion— 35 to 38 jwrcent -of 
Native students entering college in our samr)le years were 
exchided from this study because they attended college outside 
Alaska or one of the community colleges. Thus, it does not 
seem that the increase in Native college enrollments at the 
Alaiiku colleges included in this study reflects any dramatic 
chjinge in the proi«)rtions of Natives selecting the sample and 
nonsample schools. ^ - 

' A second possible bias may have occurrtnl if those colleges 
excluded from this study (Alaska community colleges or colleges 
outside the state) jjre attracting a tyi^e of Native student not 
•n»prefient<»d in this study-students who differ in a way that 
affects college sutniess. However, our sample is stratified by type 
of t>rogram (i.e., academic, technical^ and other); and our 
analjfjses of College success are limited to students in academic . 
programs. Our examination of 'BIA records and informirtion 
from 'Some of these other schools, has not suggested that , 
academic program sCudents attending community colleges or * 
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schoojs outsido are more or less successful than tfidse includecl 
in this study/* * ♦ 

A third possible b\a8 stems from selecting only students 
who identified themselves asiN^itives for^our sampl<>. Thus, 
students who have not* identified themselves as Native, either on 
college records or by applying for BIA assistance^are ej^cluded. 
Such students are i^ually only part Native, The receiH Nutive 
claims movement has probably enoouraged mqre of'Yhem t^ 
idwitffy Ihemselves as Native, If this has occurred, it would 
cause us to overestimate the increase in Native students enrolled 
in college in recent years. However, the effects of such an 
t^verestimate on our ovi^rall study would be relatively 
i;isignificant because the most relevant conclusions pertain to 
the increased chances of coUt^e entry and success of the rural, 
iess-acculturated NattVe students. Most of -these^ rural students 
are full or nearly fuH-blooded Native and do identify themsAves 
as Native. ' . 

. Definitions of College Entrance anpl Success 

College Entrance * . ^ 

A Native* student is considered a c^oUtjge entrant if he 
enrolled in college for the first time during one of our sample 
years. Thus, a Native student who might have entered as a 
college freshman in 1962-63, dropped out, and re-enrolled in 
1963-64 again as a freshman would not be counted as a colFege 
* entrant in 1963-64, For this reason, our figures on college 
entrance of Native students differ from the college records. 

College Success 

"Success" as used here is based on how well a student 
f)erforms while in college ^ rather than on whether or not he 

6 . 
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graduated. This is b<H!au8e many of the dropouts later return to 
cx>llogo and complete a degree program* ' . 

A studejit was counted a success^ in college if he earned at 
'lea^t\/2.00 (minimum passing) averagi^ grade and revived 7.5 
or more on>diUj per regular sessign for all sessions completed 
during his first ehroUment.|> This measure enabled us to 
(K)nipare .grbups of^Uide^te who attended colleges that had 
different gmdtng ^steins;'' it also enablecf us to compare 
students who enrolled in college in different years. Students 
who dropi)ed^5ut with a passing average grade are counted as 
successful by this method. Those who failed to maintain a 
passing average grade or who passed wirfi less than half the 
(Tedits needed to advantre a semester vfere identified as 
unsuccessfulv - * ^ 

V Organization of Report ./ 

This report consists of two sections. In Section I, we 
examine changes in the coUtjge entrance rate's of Native students* 
in the three sample years. We also analyze relationships between 
college entrance and sex, ethnic gro'up, high school grades, high 

• .) ■ 

^We got slrtiilar results whc^n analyzed success In alternate 
ways-according to credits earned^ '.fissions completed, grade point 
averages, and typt* of temtlnation. TabUes presenting these analyses appeaf 
in the appendix. . 

*^'llie 4ast session counted was the spring of 197«. . 

''in 1971-72, SheWon Jackson used a **nonpunltive*' grading sjjstem. 
(Irades and crediU were not recorded for courses in which students would 
have ivceived *i)*s*' or **F*s." While Sheldon Jackson studeuU may have 
higher grade point averages than Alaska Methodist University and 
Univendty.of Alaska students, the advantage tends to disappear when the 
criterion of 7.5 completed credits p^r session is applied. 
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school attended, Qccrulturation, and ACT scores to determ^e if 
any of these characteristics influence Native students* chances 
of enterinR college. It should be kept in mind,4iowever, that our 
analyses of ACT ncores and dc^rrii^ of acculluration' reflect 
information .eolk?cU*d on University ohAliiska students only.. 

' ■ ■ • = . . .' 

In, Section II, we examine changes In' the col|t»ge succ^ess 
rates of Native students in the three sample years. We analyze 
Welfitron8hi|)s between college success and type Of high school 
attended, type of college attended, ACT scoreg, and special 
program participation. Again, o\ir analyses of ACT scores and 
sfKH!ial pn^ogram participation reflect information coUected/on 
University of Alaska students only. Also, we compare succiess ' 
rates of Native and non-NaUve students al the University of 
Alaska only. 
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SECTION I 

\ ■■ NATIVES€NTERING 
' ALASKA HK3 HER EDUCATION^ 



Tho luimbor of Natives enrolling for the first time in 
(x^llege in Alaska quadrupled from 1963 to 1971 (s«e table 1). 
This reflects an inexeasi* both in the total numberof Native high 
scrhool graduates during this i>eriod and in the j>ercentage of 
those graduates who entered college. In 1963-64, IB |>ercent of 
Native high sehoob graduates enU^red Alaska colleges;' in 
1971-72, 2B iK^rtrent (see table 1), ' 

Academic and Technical Programs 

Tht* sptHual recruitment and assi^taniH^ programs are more 
likely to influence changt^ in academic programs than in 
tt^chnical programs; in order to participate in special service 
programs and nureivo BIA higher education tuition grants, 
students must enroirin a baciuUaureate program* \ 

* A c4jid(TO ic program enrollments nearly doubled from 
1963-64 to 1968-69 and mon- than doubled from 1968-69 to 
1971-72, hi contrast, technical program enrollments increased 
dramatically from 1963-64 to 1968-69 and then declined 
considerably *fsee. table 3). The pe^k m U^chnical program 



• ^^Throughout this n^port */collt>f[t> in Alaska" and "Alaska higher . 
t>duca£ion" refer only to the three Insytutl^ns studied. 




TABLE 1 

Numb«r and P«ro«ntage of Native High School 
Graduatat Enrollad in Thrae Alaska Colleflet 
(1963-64, 1968-69, 1971,72) 





.1.96364 


1968-69 


1971 72 


' % - 

NatwQ high schdol graduatfts 


341 


675 


887 


Natives enrolling in t:ollege* 


51 


144 


224 


Percentage of Native high school 
graduates enrolled in tollege** . 


15% 
> 


21% 


25% 



*Since these figures refer only *to the University of Alaska, Alaska 
Methodist University, and Sheldon Jackson -College, they underestimate 
the totjl number of Natives entering higher education. On the basis of BIA 
financial assistaru:e records for these three years, we estimate that 35 to 39 
percent of Alaska Native students who entered highe'r education for the 
first time In one of these years entered a college outside Alaska or an 
.Alaska community college. 

"Most, but not all, of these Native students graduated from.hifh 
schoof in the previous spring. 
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TABLE 2 

Number anfi Percentage of Native First-Time Students in Three Alaska Colleges 

(1963f4, 1968-69, <|^71-72) 

♦ - 'j_ 



College \ ^ 

V 


' 1-963-64 • 


1968 69 


1971-72 


All Years . , 


Number 
enrolled' 


% of total 
enroffed 


Nbmb^ 
enroHbd 


% of total, 
enrolled 


Number 
enrol leci 


" % gf tojal 
enrolled- 


Number 
enrolled . 


1 % of total 
enrolled 


— ^ 

Alaska Method is\( 
University ^ 


.... , 
2 


3.9 


12 


r *~ 

9 

iff 

8.3 


47 


21.0 


* 

♦ffi ■ 


14.% 


Sheldon Jackson 

College. 
* 


• 9 


4 

17.7 


• 

15 , 


■ 10.4 


37 


16.6 


61 


14.6 


University 
of Alaska . 


40 

• 


' 78.4 " 


-117 


81.3' 


140 


^2.5 


2!97 


70.9 


All Colleges \ 


51 


100.0 


■ 144 


100.0 


224 


{oo.o 

^ ■'^'■-^ • — 


419 


100.1 



* NOTE: These figures reffer only to Native students who entered each institution for the first time In one of the three 
sample years. The figure^i^ not refer to total Native enrollment, • , 



TABLE 3 

Olttrlbutlon of Native Flr«^T^mi Studen^n Alaska Higher Education By Type of Program 
. ( ; (1963-64, 1908-69, 1971-72) 



4 — ~. ■ — — . 

Type of Program 
• 


'1963-64 


1968-69 


V . 

1971-72 


- All Years — 

-* 


Number 
enrolled 


% of total 
enrolled 


Ntimber 
enrolled 


%of total 
' enr^i^^d - 


. Number 
enrolled 


% of total 
enrolled 


Numbef 
enrolled 


% o/ tota 
. ennolled 


4- Year 

* Baccalaureate 


39 


76.5 


^65 . 


A.I 


138 


61.8 


• 24? 


' 57/8 


2- Year Academic 
Associate 


9 .; 


17.7 


20 


1 3.9 • 


(41 


••1B.3 ' 


70 

* 


16.7 


2- Year Technical 
Associate 


1 


. 2.0 ., 


25 


V 

» 

17.4 


33 


14.7 


59 


14.1 


1-Year Technical 
G«rt^icate 


o\ 




• 29 


-20.1 


3 


1.3 


C 

32 • 


7.6 


Other* 




' 3.9 


5 


3.5 




• 4.0 ■ 


16 


,3.8 


Total » 


• 

51 


100.1 ' 


144 


100.0 

J ^ 


224 


99.9 

1 — ^ , 


419 


100.0 



"^These students afe excluded from the subsequent analysed 
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enroll menu In 1968-69 probably ocvurrtHl because the 
University, of Alaska established a large number of new 
tecthnical programs in that ye^r. The drop in technical program 
enrollments after 1968-69 probably occurred because after, that 
year uew*t(*chnical programs wen* developed at the community 
colleges within the univtirsiTyj«y8t;<*M rathtT than ^ Fairbanks, 
which is where we samplpd.. iSncre we did not ^sample 
comlnunity colleges, we d© not know if Native student 
' enrollment in U^c^nical programs has actually d^eased od if 
the apparent decrease is a result 'of our method of sampling. At 
anyTatt\ th^ n*jor increase in Native enrollment at our .sample 
sc hools has occurred in academic programs; we therefore 
limited analyses of success in the next section to acadentic 
program students. 



Sex and Ethnic Group 

Native males and females have entered college in about 
equal numbers (see table 4). Slightly more females than males 
enU>r academic prognmis; more males enter technical programs, 
probably because many of theses programs are in engineering 
fields which typically attrat^ more male than female students- 
Indian, p]skimo, and Aleut students enU'n>d academic 
programs', in approximately the same proportiqns that these 
ethnic groups occur in the state's Native population (see table 
6). Interior Indians, hx^wever, appear over -represented in 
technical programs, particularly in 1968. This 
over-representation probably occurred because the new 
U>chniciil programs that were established J^jfe the University of 
Alaska in that year attracU^d nearby Interior Indians. 
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TABLE 4 

Native Pirst'Titna Students in Alaska Higher Education By Sex 
(1963-64, 1968-69, 1971-72) 



Sex Composition 


1963-64 


1 968-69 


1971-72 


All Years 




















Number 


% of total 


Number 


%of t^ 


Number 


% of total 


Number 


% of total 




enrolled 


. enrolled' 


enrolled 


• enrolled 


enrolled 


* enrolled 


enrolled 


enrplled • 


Academic Programs • 


















Male 


25 


52.1 


37 


43.5 


83 


46.4 


A AC 

145 


46.5 


Female 


23 


47:a 

f 


48 


56.5 


^6 


53.6 


167 


53.5 


Technical Programs 


















Male 


1 




34 


63.0 


22 


61.1 


57 


62.6 


Female 


0 




20 


37.0 


14 


" 38.9 


34 


37.4 


Total 


















Male 


26 


i 53.1 


7l' 


51.1 


105 


48.8 


202 


50.} 


Female ^ 


23 


46.9 


68 


48.9 


110 


51.2 


201 


49.9 


Number 


49 




139 




215 




403 . 





* Information on Native students entering technical programs was not collected from Alaska Methodist University. 
**A number of new technical programs were established at the University of Alaska at Fairbanks in 1968. 



/ / TABLES 

Native First-Time Students in Alaska HigMr Education By Etiinic Group<>>mposition 

(1963-64.1968-69.1972-72) % 



Ethnic Composition 



Academic Programs 
Eslcimo 
^' Southeast Indiap 
*»> Interior Indian 
Aleut 

Unknown or 
equal mixture 

Technical Programs 
, Eskimo 

Southeast Indian 
Interior Indian 
Aleut 

Unknown or 
equal mixture 



1963-64 



Number 
enrolled 



23 
9 
9 

. 5 



1 
0 
0 
0 



,% of total 
enrolled . 



47.9 
18.8 
18.8 
10.4 

4.2 



# 

NumbeV^ 
enrolled 



196&«9 



43 
12 
20 

9, 

1 



24 
■ 1 
25 
3 



1 



%of total' 
enrolled. 



50.6 
14.1 
23.5 
10.6 

1.2 



44.4 
1.9 

46.3 
5.6 

1.9 



1971-72 



All Years 



Number 
enrolled 



94 
33 
33 
13 

6 



22 
7 
6 
0 



1 



%■ pf total 
4nrolJed 



52.5 
18.4 
18.4 
7.3 

3.4 



61.1 
19.4 
16.7 



2.8 



Number 
enrdlled 



160 
54 
62 

. 27 

9 



47 
8 

31 
3 



% of total 
enrolled 



51.3 
17.3 
19.9 
8.7 

2.9 



51.7 
8.8. 

34.1 
3.3 

2.2 



TABLE S-Continued 



Ethnic Composition 


' ? • 1963-64 


1968-69 


1971-72 




Years 


Number 
enrolled 


% of total 
enrolJed 


Number 
enrolled 


% of total 
enrolled 


Number 
enrolled 


% of total 
enrolled 

- — - . «L - ■ n 


Ntimt^er 

./enrolHed 

^- - ■ — ■ — - 


% of total 
enrolled ^ 


ouuiotai 
Eskimo ' 
Southeast Indian 
Interior Indian 
Aleut 

Unknown or 
* equgl mixture 


24 

g 

^ 9 
5, 

2 


49.0 
18.4. 
* 18'.4 
10.2 

' 4.1 


— ; • -* 

67 
13 

45- , 
• 12 

2 


•*-: : 

48.2 

9.4 
32.4 • 

8.6 

1.4*'. 


116^ . 

40 
39 

13 . .. 


/ 

y 

/1 8.6 
/ 18.1 
, 8^1' 

« 

3^.3 . 


207 
62 ^ 
. 93 
. 30 

• ir 


-51.4 .; 

15.4 
23.) 
^ 7.4 

t*2.7 


Total 


49 


10/ 1 • 


139 


..100.i) .y 


2XB ; 


1.00.1 


403 


r 

100,0- 



NOTE: 1970 Census indicates the following proportions atiriong /^ska Natwe groups: 

♦ ■ 



Eskimo 

Indian 

Aleut 



54.9 percent 
32.1 percent 
13.0 percent 



J 
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High School Attended 

To mettsui:e the proportions of Native tfraduates from 
difforont tyfws of high schools who attended college,^ we 
grouj>ed high schools into four jcategories;!^ (1) Public Native 




^Analyses of collego entree, and success by typ^* of high school 
attiMided wen> d«^ dlfffMfrtftfy than our other analyses because of a 
possible bias which could' twcur If we examined only the three sample 
colleges. Some church-r^laU^d high schoola jn Alaska and public boarding 
schools outside the state send a disproportionate number of their 
graduates to colleges outside Alaska. Thus, we Included Information from 
BJA fniaiUMal records on Natlvfs attending colleger outside Alaska as well 
as the tlm*e sample schools. We also- included Natives attending Alaska 
community colleges for a more complete coverage. 

^^Thcse categories wen* selected because they corn^spond to 
particular types of scliool social stnictun^s and educational climates, as 
sii|lgested by Judith Klelnfeld, A Lohg Way fmnLHome: Effects of Public 
High Schools on Village Students, ISKGR RepVt No, 38 (Fairbanks: 
(Vnter for Northern Kducational Researt*h/Instltu1f ;of Social, Economic 
and (tovernnient Research, University of Alaska, IQI 

# Public Native Majority: ITxijse high schools eiTtoll predominantly 

* rural ^atlve students and are located in rural Native communities.^ 
Except for a few boarding students, mosfl Native students live at 
home. Examples an* high schools in DiWngham, Craig, Hoonah, 
Kotw*bue, Nome, Bethel, and Unalaska. 

.Publih White Majoiify: Located in white* majority communities, 

* these schools enroll a majority ^)f whlU* students. The Native 
minority comprises mostly urban Natives who live at home. But a 
sizable proportion (about 40 percent in 1971-72) are rural Natives 
who board. Examples are high schools In Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
Homer, Valdez, and Haines. ■ 

# Public Hoaniinf Thes^ schools enroll almost alf rural Natives. Stu- 
'dents live in dormitories. Examples an* Beltz, Mt. Edgecumbe, and 

Chemiiwa. ' • v 

# '^PhOate Boc^j^lriff; 'Wxese schools are ch^irch-nMated and eikoll a rural 
NiiljvjLsti*!^! majority. Students generally live in dormitories. Ex- 
amples aw*^. Mary's, Copper Valley, Covenant, and Victory. Mon- 
roe High School is an ambiguous case. Although it is church-reltito^ 
It haggH white majority. We have placed It In this category because* Its 
educational climate seems closer to that of private church -related 
bdardlnft schools. Too few students are Involvi^d, howeyer, to influ- 
ence the findings. , ; ^ m • • 



Majority, (2) Public White Majority, <3) Public Boarding 
Schools, and (4) Private Boarding Schools. 



Table 6 shows the j>ercentages of Native graduates of thetie 
tyj>es of high schools who Entered college in 1971-72. The 
entxanc-e rate of private^ boarding school Native graduates ns 
substantially higher than the other typm; the entrance rate of 
public boarding school graduates is substantially lower,! ^ while 
the entrance rates of public Native majority and public white 
majority high school graduates are about th^ same. Because the 
private boarding schools have a more select student body, we 
have to be careful in attributing the higher college entrance rate 
of their graduates to better education revived at these schools. 
Nevt^rtheless, we are currently doirtg research which, suggests 
this may be part of the explanation. ^ 2 ; 

Acculturation 

Our information relating to the degree of acculturation * 3 
of Native students at the University of Alaska points to a large 



^^Seo Kleinfeld, A Long Way from Home, for a study of Alaska 
Native students in public boarding schools. 'ITiis study suggests that the 
negative socialization occurring at these stihoois may lead to a higher rate 
of problems in adult life. 

^^This research, wfiich focuses on^ti study of * St. Mary's High 
School, will be published in 1975. 

V 

. ^'^iSthough^^ have no way to measure the pit^qlse "acculturation 

level" of Native students, do have information on Native students at 

the Univetsity of Alaska that gives some indication of their degn»e of 

acculturationv For this study, ^e based our measure of acculturation on 

what degree Native a student is and on where he was bom and raised. We 

defined a mqre acculturated student as one who ^was: (1) less than 

thrw-quarters Native, and (2) bom and raised in a town with a white 

majority population. We defined a le^ acculturated studen^t as one vvho 

was: (1) at least three-quarters Native; and (2) bom and raised in a town 

with a Native majority population. Kuch students have usually had less 

coritact^with Western institutions and are tl>e|tfore lefts prepan^d toenter^ 

and succeed in a typical college environment 
« .. . • 

4 . • ' . 
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TA^LEe 

. Distribution of Nativ* Firtt Time St'ui||rtt| in Academic and Tadinicai Program* 
in Alasica and Outside Alaslta By High School Attended, 1971-72 



Type of 'High School 


Univ. of Alaska * 
Alaska Methodist Univ. 
Sheldon Jackson 


At^ska 
Comrnunrty 
Colleges* 


Colleges 
Outside 
Alaska* 


. "nin ■ 

^-4^-^ 2?- Total 




Number 
enrolled 


> 

Number 
enrolled 


^ 

Number 
enrolled 


j^jllfcnnber 
earolled 


Percentage 
enrolled** 


Public Native Majority 


68 


4 


6 


78 


48 


Public White Majority 


72 


16 


- 39 


127 


42 


Public Boarding 


57 


7 


' -28 


92 


25 


Private Boarding 


32 • 


2 


5' 


39 


64 



*Based on BIA financial records. Enrollment in outside colleges and commuaity colleges is undarestlfjHaijted since some 
Native graduates 'do not receive BIA financial aid. ^ ' 

**These percentages of Native high school graduates enrolling in college dre based on the number of 1970-71 high 
school; graduates: Public Native Majority = 101 ; Public White Maj(frity = 301; Public Boarding School « 364; Private Boarding 
School = 61. These percentages overestimate the percentage of the 1970-71 graduating class that entered college because 
graduates f/om earlier years may have entered college in 1971-72* 

• • 29 ■ • . ' 



• iiii^reas^ in the wllege entmnw rate of leRR-arculturated Native, 
students in recent years. The typical Native college student 
before 1960 was only olie-half or one-quarter Native and 
usually had lived in urban, white majority towns and had 
attended white majority high soJiools.^4 1971^ the typical 
Native student, at least at the University of AlasJ^a, was 
three-quartt»rs or all Native and was bom and raised in a Native 
majority vilioge or town (see table- 7). In 1968, 44 percent of 
these students were three-quarters or all Native; in 1971, 66 
iwrcera. In 1968, 52 percent of these studente had been bom 
and raised in a Native majority town; in 1971, 68 percent. This 
finding, esjwcially with respect to at^ademic programs, is not 
surprising since the aims of programs like Talent Search and 
Upward Bound are to entrourage these students to attend 
college, ' ^ 

/ J Academic Preparation 

ACT scores and high school grades were available on 
University of Alaska academic program students only. These 
scores and grades give some indication of the students* degree of 
academic preparation. They suggest that the proportion of 
Native stydents who enter cdltege with a low level of academic 
preparation has increased markedly. Only about 11 per •ent of 
the Native students entering academic programs in either 1963 
or 1968 at the University of Alaska had low ACT scores (0-10 
range), compared to 28 percent of the 1971 Native students 
(see table 8). The average ACT composite scores of Native 
students.droppH>d from 16.7 in 1963 to 13-9 in 1971- 



Natives otirolllng in higher education Udjur}^l9(i3 an* not included 
in our analysi.s. 'lltLs Infonnation l.s based on' a review of these students* 
records at the Unlveralty of Alaska and the BIA; 

• \ 
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TABLE? 

'Native Students Entering the University of Alaslta, By Degree of Acculturation, 

' 1968-69 and 1971>72 



Degree Native 


Born and raised 
" in Native town* 


Born in white 
town and raised 
in Native town** 


«. . .. ., — 

Born in Native 
town and raised 
iij white town 


Born and raised 
in white town 




Total 




Number 
enrolled 


% of total 
enrolled 


Number 
enrolled' 


% of total 
enrolled 


Number 
enrolled 


% of total 
enrolled 


.Number 
enrolled 


% of total 

enrolled 
-1 


Number 

nnrnll aH 

0 1 II 1 Wl 


« 

% of total 
enrol lod 


1968^9 
3/4 and full 
1/4 and 1/2 

Total 


15 
10 
25 


31.3 
20.8 
52.1 


0 
7 
7 


, 14.6 
14.6 


4 

3 
7 


8.3 
. 6.3 
14.6 


2 
7 
9 


4.2 
14.6 
18.8 ' 


21 
27 
48 


43.8 
'56.3 
100.0 


1971 ^2 
3/4 and full 
1/4 and 1/2 

Total 


57 
17 
74 


H 

52.3 
15.6 
67.9 


6 
3 

9 


■ 5.5 
2.8 
8.3 


* 3 
4 

7 


2.8 
3.7 
6.4 


5 
14 
19 


4.6 
12.8 
17.4 


71 
38 
. 109 


65.1 
34.9 
100.0 



village or town is one where the majority of the population is white. 

'Some students in this category, may be village Students who were born in a city hospital. 
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TABLES 

DUtributlon of Native Plrit-tlnw Students In Academic ProQ(ami at 
the Ijlnlvenlty of Alaika By ACT Scorei 
(1963-^. 1968-69, 1971-72) 



ACT Scores 


1963-64 


1968-89 


1971-72 


All Y«ars 




1. 1 •* 

Number . %ottotal 
enrolled ' eftrolled 


Number % of total 
e/irolled onrolliad 


Number' % of^otal 
enrolled .enrolled 


Number' % of total 
enrolled enrolled 


Meati X = 
Low (010) 
Medium n,l-20). 
High (21 and over) 
Unknown 


» — ^ • 

(16.70) • 

4 10.8 

4 

22 59.5 
*7 18.9 
4 10.8 


— : » — * 

(16.03) 

7 . 11.5 ' 
41 67.2 
• .10 16.4 
3 4.9 


(13.92) 
29 27.6 
55 52.4 
13 12.4 
8 7.6 


V (13.95) 
in '19 7 

^^J ' 

)18/ 68.1 
30 14.8 
15 7.4 


Total 


37 * 100.0 


61 lOp.O 

J-*.. — — i 
< 


105 100.0^ 


203 100.0 



ERIC 



High sdiool grades show a similar trend (see table 9); 
however, they give a less reliable indicator of academic 
preparation because of grading differences betweejji^ high 
schools: In general, an average hi^ school grade of 2.00, a C 
average, is required of college entrants. Some students with 
lower grades or with no grade point average (if they did not 
complete high school or earned General Equivalency Diplomas) 
are accepted on probation. Thp proportion of Native students 
with grad^ averages below 2.00 ^vho entered academic programs 
at the University of Alaska i^icreased from 8 percent in 1963 to 
16 percent in 1971. The average high school grade of Native 
first-time students in ilcademic programs fell slightly from 2.68 
in 1963 to 2.44 in 1971 (see table 9). 

Conclusion 

The number of Natives entering college*^in Alaska has 
increased dramatically oyer the last ten years. Moreover, the 
greajU^st proportional increase has been in Native students who 
fall into one or more of the following categories: 



• • Born and raised in a Native majority village or town. 

• Three-quarteni or more Native 

< 

• Low ACT sctores. 

• Low high school ^rade point average. 

In short, the increase irr college entrance has been greate^ for 
those Native students who would be considered at the greatest 
educational disadvantage. 
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TABLES 

« 

Nativs Flr$Mlm« Studantji In Atjadamic Programs at Jtha Univarfity of Alaika 
by High School Grada Point Avarapa* 
(f\|63-64. 1068-69. 1971-72) 



W ■ . ■ ^ 


High School 

Grade Point Average 

■ 


1963-64 


1968-69 


1971-72 


All Years 


Number %of total 
-pnrplled enrolled 


f^umber % of total 
'dnrolled enrolled 


Number % of total 
enrolled enrolled 


Number % or loiai 
enrblfed enrol led 

tr- — ■ » 


Mean x 
Low (0.00-1.99) 
Medium (2.00*2.99) 
High (3.00-4.00) 
Unknown 


(2.58) 
3 ■ 8.1 ♦ 
MB 48.7 
6 16.2 
10 27.0 


(2^61) 
7 11.5 
39 63.9 
6 9.8 
9 14.8 


(2.44) 
16 ♦ 15.2 
55 52.4 
18 17.1 
16 15,2 


(2.51) 
t 26 12.8 
112 55.2 
' 30 14.8 
35 17.2 ' 


Total 


37 100.0 


61 100.0 


105 100.0 


203 100.0 



Phct of this increase in Native college enrollment may 
simply result from an increase in the. number of Native high 
school graduates. Not until the Iftte 1960*s were high school 
programs available for all rural Native students who wanted to 
enroll. In i963, only 341 Natives graduated from high school; 
in 1971, 8m87 graduated. Howevt^r, the in,,cjrease in Ih^ number of 
high school graduates does not explain the total increase in 
Native college enrollment. The chances of the 1963 Natiye high 
school graduate entt^ring college were about one in seven; the 
chances of Ihe 1971 graduate were about one in tour (derived 
from table 1). 

/ This increased college enrollment of Natives is probably 
dii**- in part to changes in the general social climate"^ that 
increased Natives* interest in higher education and in part to the 
effects of 8|:)ecial recruitment programs. Like other minority^ 
groups, Alaska Natives in the 19B0*8 and* 1960*s beojime 
increasingly aware of their limited access to economic^ social, 
and political rewards and viewed ^higher education as a means of 
gaining access to these things. Native high school students 
became more aware of the status generally awarded college 
graduates. ^ " 

In addition, changes in the Alaska educational systfem 
made college more availabli^ to Natives. A number of 
recruitment programs such as COPAN, Upward Bound, and 
Talent Search Were established in the 1960*s. The University of 
Alaska made more extensive use of" conditional admission. 
(Conditional status requires the student to accept the cx)urse 
recommendations and advisement of Student Orientation 
Services tSOS). If SOS withdraws its sponsorship because of 
the student's poor academic performance, then the student is 
dropped from the university.) The availability of special services 
on Alaska campuses and the recruitment efforts of these 




programs probably also increased Native atudiiats' college 
entxance. 



• We cannot ascertain to what extent the increase in Native 
trollege enrollment is due to special programs or to the general 
social climate. Probably both factors are important .and 
mutually reinforcing. It does seem clear, however, that 
substantially larger numbers of native students are entering 
college and that^^he increase is greatest among those Native 
students who Mve been at the greates^ educational 
disadvantage. 
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SECTION II 
SUCCESSl^ OF tiATIVES 
IN ALASKA HIGHER EDUGi^TION 

The number of Native students succeeding in academic 
programs at the • University of Alaska, Alaska Methodist 
University, and Sheldon Jackson incTeased five times between 
1963 and 1972 (see table 10). The rate qf success of these 
students also increased, from 31 percent in 1963-64 to 41 
percent in 1971-72. Thus, there^ is an increase both in the 
absolute number of Native students succeeding and in the 
percentage of Native students succeeding during this time* 

The number of Alaska Natives receiving higher education 
degrees^ both in Alaska and outside the state has steadily* 
.increased in recent years, from eleven students in 1967-68 to 
thirty-five students in 1971-72^(see table 11)* The number of 
Native students receiving four-ye^r degrees hafe increased from 
five in 1967-68 to twenty-two in 1971-72; the number of 
Native students receiving two-year degrees has increased frcyn 
six in 1967-68 *to thirteen in 1971-72. While more Natives are 
receiving degrees,, however, the number is still much too low to 
meet the need for more Native college graduates that is being 
generated by the Native claims settlement and economic growth 



^^As mentioned earlier, our criteria of success is modest*^ 
maintaining a C average while completing only half the required number of 
eredlts to advance a semester during first enrollment Even students who 
dropped out at the end of a semester for nonacademlc reasons were 
considered successful if they mel this standard. 
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TABLE 10 \ 



Flnt Enrollment Succm* Ratti of A^itka Native 
Students In Academic Program* In Alaska Higher Ecuation 
11963-64. 1968-69, 1971-72| 





1963-64 


— * — ■ — - 
— > 

1968-69 


1971-72 


Number of Natives enrolling 
in academic programs 


48 


, 85 


173 


Number of Natives succeeding 
in academic programs during 
their first enrollment 


15 


26 


73 


Success rate of Natives in 
academic programs during 
their first enrollment 


31% 


33% 


41% 



TABLE 11 

Alaska Native* Receiving hiigher Education Degrees 
at colleges in Alaska and in Other States, 1967-72 



Type of Degree 


1967-6Q 


1968*69. 


1969-70i 


1970-71 


1971-72 


4-vear degree 
2-Year degree 


5 
6 


\ 23 
3 


18 
4 


21 
12 


22 
13 


Total 

1- 


11 


,26 


22 


33 


35 



NOTE: Coverage outside Alaska was incomplete so this table ' 
. underestimates Ihg number of Native graduates. Since most Natives attend 
college in Alaska, the error should not be very great. 
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in Alaska. By at least four to six hundred professional, 

technical, and clerical personnel will probably be needed b^ 
regionaji and village corporations alone.^^ 

Success of Native Students 
at the University of Alaska by ACT Scores ^'^ 

\ 

The increase in the success rate of Native students » at least 
at the University of Alaska (which enrolls the largest number of 
Native students), is primarily due to the dramatic increase in ■ 
success of Natives. with low ACT scores^ ^ (see table .12), In 



''^See Judith S. Kleinfeld» Peter Jones, and Ron Evans, Land Claims 
and Nitive Manpower, ISEGR Report No. 36 (t^airbanks: Institute of 
Social, Economic and Government Research, 1973). 

^'^The usefulness of ACT scores in predicting the college success of 
Natives has been a subject of much debate in Alaska higher education. 
Such standardized tests as ACT are obviously not measures of intelligence, 
especially for a culturally different population. However, they are useful 
for predicting success at an tlcademically demanding college because the 
skills required for success in college courses are similar to the skills ^ 
required for success on the standardized tests. 

As table 12 shows, ACT scores were good predictois of success of " ■ 
native college students at the University of Alaska until very recently, / 
when special courses reduced the academic demands on students during 
the first year. In 1968, thj^^chances of success of a Native student with low : 
ACT scores were zero^ the chances- of supcess of a Native student with 
medium ACJ scores^. were aboOt one in four; the'chawces of success of a 
Native student with high, ACT scor«*s were about one in two. ^Similar . \ 
results occurred In 1963. 
V For Native students at the University of Alaska, ACT scores are no 

longer useful for predicting success in college in general. However, ACT 
scores are very useful for identifying the Native students who would profit 
from participation in SOS courses. 

^®In order . to examine success rate changes In recent years more 
closely, we also collected ACT scores and success data on.ftrst-time 
studpnts entering the University of Alaska in 1969-70 and 1970-71. 
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TABLE 12 

First Enrollment Suoceu Rates by ACT Group for Alaska Native Students at the University of Alaska ^ 

(1963-64,1968-89,1969-70.1970.72.1971-72) 







1963-64 


1968-69 


1969-7Q 


— — ■ - - - ■ _ 

1970-71 


^ 

.. 1971-72 


Alt Years 


ACT Group 

V 




No, sue./ 
no* 6nr. 


% ., 

lUC* 


No. luc./ 
no. enr. 


% 

<uc. 


No. *uc./ 
no. enr. 


T 

% 

sue. 


No. *uc,/ 
no. enr. 


% 

*uc. 


No. luc./ 
no. enr. 


% 

' sue. 


No. sue./ 
no. enr. 


% 

sue. 


High (21 \) 
N 47 \ 




4/7 


67 


5/10 


. 60 


3/8 


38 


5/10 


50 

* 


6/12 


60 


23/47 


49 


Medium (1V2 
N * 226 \ 


0) 


6/22 


27 


10/41 


24 


8/40 


20 


24/67 


36 

* 


21/56 


38 


69/226 


31 


Low (0-10) \ 
N«61 \ 




0/4 


0 . 


0/7 


0 


1/14 - 


7 


1/7 


14 


11/20. 


38* 


13/81 


21 


All ACT groui 




11/37 


30 


15/61 


26 


ji6/73^ 


21 


31/89 


36 


42/tOB 


38 


112/365, 


31 


Total 

Natives enroll 




37 




61 


4 


73 


\ 


89 




106 




365 

a 





•These Inclu ie students for whom ACT scores were not available. 
NOTE: Success was determined by achieving a college G.PA. of 2.00 or better while averaging 7.6 or more completed credits per session completed 
during first enrollment. . ^ 



1968, none of the seven Native students erttering the University 
of Alaska with lowACT scores succeeded; in 1971, 38 percent 
of the 29 Native students entering with low ACT scoreis 
succeeded. For students with medium ACT scores, college 
success increased from 2A- percent^ in 1968 to 38 percept in 
1971. For Native' students with high ACT scores, however, the < 
per^ientage of successful Students remained the same, 60 
percent. ^ ^ ' 

The success of Native students with low and medium ACT 
scores appears to have increased in recent years primarily 
because beginning level courses at the University of Alaska were 
adapted to their* educational needs.^^ StudenU with low levels 
of academic preparation (as measured by ACT scores) who 
enroll in these courses have a much higher rate of success i0n 
in past years. However, the success rate of Native students at the 
.University of Alaska who do not ^take these special courses 
remains at almost the same level as in earlier years before these 
courses were avaUable. 

In 1971-72, 54'percent of Native students with low ACT 
scores took at least three credits in special courses and 41 
percent of them took six or mote credits in these courses. The 
success rate of low ACT students if they took SOS courses- was 
one in two; '14 they did not, one in twelve (see table 13). 
Similarly, of Native students with medium ACT scores, 46 
percent took SOS courses, and 20 percent took six or mofe 
credits in them. The success rate of medium ACT students if 
they took SOB courses was one in two; if they did not, one in 
four (see table 13). 



^^Whlle other factors such as availability of counseling services and 
the general social pressures toward college completion may idso have 
increased Native students' success In college, these factors should have 
affected Natives with different ACT scores simllariy and tl^Hg^been no 
Increase In success for the high ACT group. 
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' ' TABLE 13 • 

^-^"^ f^vTima Enrollivient Suocon Rates for 1971*72 Native First-time Students Enrolling at the University of Alasica 

IkCore and Wliether or Not They Earned Credit in Special Orientation Service Courses . 




Number 



^Jdents 

Mean number >l?^d its earnecr^^. 
first enrollment \ * . ' 



Mean number of cMl^jt^ SO.S 
courses first esj^ 



High ACT 
(21+)- 



12 



18.91 



0.75 



Medium ACT 
(11-20) 



56 



12.91* 
f 

2.25 



A O' 



Low ACT 
(O-lO) 



29 
15.19* 
3.72 



All ACT G^ups 



97 



14.34 



2.72 



TABLE }3-ConUnued 



First Enrollment 


High ACT 
(21+) 


^ ^ 

Medium ACT 
(11-20) 


Low ACT 
. (0-10) 


A|ll ACT Groups 


« Success Rates 


No. sue./ 
no. enr. 


^ % 
sue. 


No. sue./ 
no. enr. 


sue. 


No. sue./ 
no. enr. 


% • 
sue. 


No. sue./ 
no. enr. , 


% 

sue. 


Students with three of more " 
aedits earned in SOS courses 


2/3 


67 


13/26 • 


50 


>10/17 ^ 


59 


'?6/46 


54 


Students with no credits 
earned in SOS cources 


4/9 


44 


8/30 


27 


1/15 


8 


13/51 


25 


Ail Native students 


6/12 


50 

I 


21/56 


38 


11/29 


. 38 


•38/97 


39** 



CO 
00 



*Most of the lartje difference in number of credits completed betweeo medium and lowxACT groups is accounted for by 
the large proportion of medium. AQT students (18 percent) who dropped out 4)efore completing one semester. The 
proportion of dropouts before completing one semester among the medium scoring students also affects the success rate since 
these students did not complete^suff icient credits to be considered successful. 



**Total students here does not Include eight students for whom ACT scores were not available* Success rate for all 105 
students was 38 percent. * ^• 
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CompariscNi of Native and Non-Native Success Rates 
at the University of Alaska 

While the sucwSs rate of Nativt^s entt^ring the University of 
Alaska has substantially incjreased, the college success of Native 
students is still far below that of non-Native students. In 
1971-72, the proportion of Native students \vho succeeded ati^ 
the University of Alaska was only about half the proportiop of ^ 
non -Native students who succeeded {see tablo 14). Native 
students with low ACV scores, however^had only slightly lower 
chances to succeed than non-Native students with low ACT 
scores. A much larger difference in success rates V-c^'"® between 
Native and non-Native students with medium ACT scores, and* 
the greatest difference occurs between Native and non-Native 
students with, high ACT' scores. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the mean scores of non -Native students in the 
high ACT score range is probably higher than that of Native 
students. 

Success of Native Students at the University 
of Alaska by High School Attended 

r 

Using the different classes of high schools described on 
page 17, we examined the college success of Native students 
from these different kinds of schools. We were pai*ticularly 
interested in Native students* success at the University of Alaska 
Iwcause it providtni us the opportunity to examine large 
numbers of Native students frqm different high schools who 
were enrolled in the same college environment. We were able to 
obtain information ri^lating to their success for all years from 
l968tol972. 

At the University of Alaska, the success raU» of Native 
graduates of f>rivate boarding schools was substantially higher 
than the success rates of rural Native graduates of other tyj)es of 
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TABI^E 14 

- « 

Compariion of Firtt Enrollmmt Suoottt R«tM of Alaska Nattiva and ' 
Non-Native Students by ACT Group at the University of Alaslia, 1971-72 





Native Students 


Non-Nitive Students. • 


ACT Group 


No. succeeding/ 
no. enrolled 


Percent 
succeeding 


^o. succeeding/ 
no. em oiled 


Percent 
succeeding 


High (21+)' 


6/12 


50 


202/250 


81 


Medium <1 1-20) 


il/56 


38 


106/166 


64 


U)w (0 10).- 


11/29 


38 


7/16 


44 


All students** 


40/105 

. A — 


38 


347/486 , 


. 71 



*Native students in these groups may have a different average ACT 
score from the nonWative students. 

**lncludes students for whom no ACT scores were available. 



NOTE: Success was determintKl by achievement of a college G.P.A. of 
2.00 or better while averagipg 7.5 or more credits p^r session completed 
during fir$t enrollment. - 
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high 'schools (see table 15) 20 Although only a small number of 
students were involved, the success rat* of private boarding 
school graduates with low ACT scores was especially impressive 
(see table IB). Forty -eight percent of Native graduates from 
prjvate boarding schools succeeded at the University of Alaska 
compared to percent of Native graduates from pubHc 
boarding schools, 32 percent from public Native- majority 
schools, and 28 percent of rural Native graduates from white 
m^ority schools. 

The greater success of private boarding school graduates at 
the University of Alaslia was not due to higher levels of 
academic preparation. As- table 16 shows, private boarding 
school graduates did not have higher ACT scores than graduates 
from other types of high schools. Possible, the greater college 
success of private boarding school graduates is due to 
nonacademic characteristics of the students.21 

Of all tyj>e8 of high school graduates, those of public 
boarding schools had by far the lowest rate of college success at 
the University of Alaska (see table 17). However, they 
succeeded much more frequohtly at Alaska Methodist 
University and Sheldon JAokson CoUoge, where their success 
rates did not differ significantly from the others. We do not 



^^Most Native Rr^duates of public {4aHve majority high schools, 
public boarding schools, and private boarding schools are from rural areas. 
Native graduates of public white majority schools are usually ufban 
-students, although some ai* rural boarding home studente. For the 
Unlveislty of Alaska only, we had Information enabling us to separate 
rural from urban Native graduates of pubUc white majority high schools. 

2lcurrent research on St. .Mary's, a private boarding school, suggestfe 
that the private boanilng schools develop particular qualities, (ftich as V 
sense of direction, that enhance the coUege success o/ their graduates, mis 
research will be published In 197B. \ . .' ■ 
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TABIE 16 

First Enrollment Succ«w Rates for Alaska Native Students at the University of Alasica 
by Type of High School Attended and ACT Scores, 1968-72 Inolusive 



TvP? of High 


— - — - 

' Low ACT 


1 

Medium ACT 


High ACT 


All ACT C 


■roups 

J .. . 


School Attended 














No. sue./ 


% 


< 


No. sue./ 


% 


No. sue./ 


% 


No. sue./ 






no. enr. 


sue. 


no. enp. 


sue. 


no. enr. 


sue. 


no. enr. 


sue' 


♦ 

Public Native Majority ; 


3/21 


14 


21/58 


36 


4/9 


44 


28/88 

* 


32 


Public White Majority 


















(no dormitory) 














10/36 


• 28 


Rural Background 


2/7 


29 


6/25 


24 


2/4 ' 


50 


Urban Background 


!/6 


17 


16/37 


43 


9/16 


56 


26/59 


44 


Public Boarding 


0/9 


0 


9/44 


20» 


0/5 


0 


9/58 


16 


Private Boarding » 


7/12 


58 

1 . , .. 


15/37 


41 


4/5 


80 


26/54 


48 



47 

ERLC / 

/ 
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Tabic 16 

ACT Soorat of First-tima Native Studantt at tlia Univartity of Aiasita 
by Typ« of Higli School Attended 1968-72 indutivo 



Type of High 
School Attended 


Low ACT : 
(O'lO) 

— — - — t — 1 


Medium ACT 
(11-20) 


High ACT 
■ (21+) 


All ACT Groups 


V 


Number 
enrolled 


Percent . 
enrolled 


Number 
enrolled 


Percent 
enrolled 


Number 
enrolled 


Percent • 
enrolled 


Number 
enrolled 


Percent 
enrolled 


Public Native Majority 


21 


24 


58 


66 


9 


10 


88 


100 


Public White Majority 
Rural Background 
Urban Background 
Total 


7 
6 
13 


19 
10 
14 


25 
37 
62 


69 
63 
65 


4 
16 
20 


11 
27 
21 


36 
59 
95 


,99 

100 
100 


Public Boarding ^ 


9 


16 


44 


76 


'5 


9 


' 58 


101 


Private Boarding * 


• 

12 


- 22 


' 37 


> §9 * 


4 

6 


9 


i 54 


100 ' 



T 
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t TABLE 17 

First Enrollment Succen Ratat for Alaska Natiya Studants Entarthg Alaska Highar Education 
by Type of High School Attended and Type of Collage Entered 
(1963-64, 1968-69, 1971-72 ) 



1 yp© OT nign 


University 




Alaska Methodist 


Sheldon Jackson 


Total 


School Attended 

• 


of Alaska 




University 


College 








► No. sue./ 




% 


No. sue./ 


% 


No. sue./ 


% 


No. sue./ 


% 




no. enr. 




sue. 


no. enr. 


sue. 


no. enr. 


^uc 


no. enr. 


sue. 


Public Native Majority 


16/53 




30 


5/10 


50 


4/13 




25/78 


33 


Public White Majority 


25/65 




38 


7/16 


44 




53 


40i^6 


42 


Public Boarding 


7/40 




18 


9/21 


43 


6/13 


46 


22/74 


30 


Private Boarding 


16/33 




48 


2/5 


40 


6/11 


55, 


24/49 


49 



ERIC 



'49 



know the reasoa for the difference in success betwee^i public 
high school graduates who attended the University of Alaska 
and those who attended Alaska's two private colleges«22 

Conclusions 

In an early study of Native students at the University of 
Alaska, Ray (1959)23 identified both poor academic 
preparation and poor social adjustment as causes of Native 
college dropout and failure. He recommended that special 
efforts at the college level be directed toward meeting Native 
student needs in bcJth acfl^demifc and 'nonacademic problejn 
areas. Subsequent special programs have addressed bqth areas* 

The present study has found that the academic demands 
on beginning Native students, at least at the University of 
Alaska, have been adapted .to their levels of academic 
preparation; poor academic preparation no longer leads 
inevitably to college failure for these students. The success of 
Natives with low ACT scores has improved, and their chances 
fqj^success are now nearly as good as those of non-Native 
students with low ACT scores. ^ 



i 22pyyj^ boarding school graduates at Alaska Methodist University, 

where ACT scores were available, had no higher ACT scores than public 

boarding 'School graduates at the University of Alaska, llius, it Is unlikely 

that the explanation lies in more academically capable students enrolling 

In Alaska Methodist University. 'Hie explanation may lie either in other 

characteristics qt public boarding schtiol students who entered these 

colleges or in dinerences between the colleges. 

90 . * * 

^^Charles K. Ray, "Post-High School Education for Alaska Native 

Youths/* A Program of Education for Alaska Natives (Fairbanks: Uni- 
versity of Alaska, 1969). 



Natives* overall success at the University of Alaska, 
however, remains lower than that of non-Native students. As 
table 1 in the appendix shows, dismissals of Native students for 
academic reasons declined from 67 percent in 1963-64 to 8 
pi»r<!ent in 1971-72. Now that academic work more within 
Native students* levels of preparation is available, what could be 
responsible for continued low success among them? 

While additional study of this question is needed to draw 
any firm conclusions, we can jit least hypothesize that the 
present failure among Native students during their first yt^ars in 
college often lies in problems other than academic preparation. 
Our case studies of individual students who dp not succeed in 
college suggest^, for example, that they often lack a sense of 
direction. Many are unable to resist social pressure to **party** 
or cannot relate college spccesS to their j>ersonal go^s. Native 
students with high academic abilities may be ks likely to hav6 
these problems as Native students with low academic 
preparation; if this is the case, it is not surprising that their rates 
of college success diffefTlittle. 

i 

In this study, we found that*Native gradua^tes of private 
boarding schools succeed at an unufiuaJlyf^high rate at the 
University of Alaska even though their levfels of academic 
preparation are no higher than other Native students. Our case 
studies of Native graduates of private boarding school^ indicate 
that they are more likely . tcljiave developed such qualities as 
self-confidence and a strong4ense of direction. Because of this, 
we feel that furthei*, substantial increases in Native success at 
the University of Alaska (and probably at other Alaska colleges 
that also have courses available Tor students with low academic 
preparation) probably depend on nonacademic changes in the 
school environments, changes designed to strengthen Native 
students* self-confidence and sense of how college relates to-; 
their personal goals* v ' 
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APPENDIX 



In this study, a student was counted a success in college if 
he earned at least a 2.00 (minimum passirtg) average grade and 
received 7.5 or more credits per regular session for all sessions 
completed during his first enrollment. 

The following tAbles analyze Native >tudent«*' college 
sutrcess in alternate ways-according to ciredits earned, gra^e 
point average, sessions completed, and type of termination. 




APPENDIX TABLE 1 
SuoMM of Alatkt Nt'tivt Studtntt at thi Univiraity of Alutka, 1963-72 



**. 1- . 1 •' L 1 1 I 

Alternate Criteria ^ 
of Success 


^ 1963-64 


1868-69 


197172 


All Years 


Number « 


37 






203 


Credits Eernad 

Mean number of credits 
campleted per session 
by students with one 
or more sessions.' 




7,72 


V.io- 


8.59 


8.21 


Qrede Point Average 

Mean G.P.A. earned by 
studeots completing 
one or more sessions by 
end ol first enrollment. , 

Distribution of G.P.A/s / 
for students completing / 
one or more sessions ' 

0.001.99 / 

2.00-2.99 

3.00-^00 

Total 


• 

/ 

1.32. 


1.39 


• • 

1.78, 




1.57 


No. 
sue. 


■ \ 
sue. 


No. 
sue. 


sue. 


No. 

SUQ. 


% 

sue. 


No. 
sue. 


% 

sue. 


22 
' 10 
1 


67 
30 
3 


42 
15 
1. 


n 

26 
2 


46 
38 
6 


51 
42 
. 6 


110 
, 63 
8 


61 
35 
4 


^ -33 ' 


100 


58 


100 * 


« 90 


100 
' ^ ■ ^ 


181 


100 



AI^ENDIX TABLE A-Contlmed 



Alternate criteria 


1963-64 


1968-69 


1 


1871-72 


All Years 




No. 
sue. 


% 

sue. 


No. 
sue. 


% 

sue. 


iMO. 

sue. 


TO 

sue. 


No. 
sue. , 


• % 

sue. 


Sessions Compieted . ^ 

Students completing 
one of more sessions. ^ 


33 


89 


^8 


95 


c 

^90 


' 86 


181 


89 . 


Typo of Termination 

Termination status dis- 
tribution for all students 
at end\)f first year. 

continuing 

iransTerrea 

end term withdrawal 
» mid term withdrawal 

academic dismissal 

unknown 


14 
2 
1 
4 

15 
1 


38 
5 
3 
11 
41 
3 


23 
0 

15 
4 

19 
. '0 


38 
. 0 
26 
7 
.31 


51 
1 

^7 

18 

. 0 


49 
1 

8 


88 - 
3 

• .43 

' 26 
42 
1 


43 

of 
• 21 

13 

21 

• 1 


Total 


37 


■ 101 


- 61 


• 101 


105 


•> 

ioi. 


203 


100. 


Termination status for 
all students at end of 
. first enrollment 
program completion 
continuing , . 

tmnttf ArmH 

end term withdrawal 
mid term,withdra\A/al 
■ academ'ic dismissal 
urtknovyn 


1 ' 
.0 
" 3 
' 7 
4 

21 • 
1 


3 
8 

11 " 
57 


* 4 
4 
1 

" 5 

23 


7 

7 . 
2 

30 
8 

38 


% \ 

0 
51 
1 

27 
18 
8 
0 


49 
1 

26 
17 
8 


0 

43 
26 
42 
t 


^ 43 
1 

21 
^13 
21 

^ 1 


Total ' 


37 


101 




101 

< 


10B 

't 


101 


203 


100 



APPENDIX TABLE 2 w 



Differencs$ In Success of Native Students in Academic Programs at the University of Alasica 

by Type of High School Attended 
n963-64, 1968^^1971-72) 



Alternative criteria ^ 
of success 

m - J — , . ^ 1 


Public Native 
Majority 


Public White 
Majority 


Publ ic 
Boarding 

. . . r , ... 


rilValU 

hoarding 


Number - 


59 


65 


40 


33 


Credits Earned ' ' " 

Mean number of credits 
completed per session 
by students with one 
or more sessions. 


8.48 




f 

8.12 


ft 

, 9.53 


Grade Point Average 

Mean G.P.A. earned by 
students completing one 
or more sessions by end 
of first enrollment. 

Distribution of G.P.A.'s 
for students completing 
one or more sessions. 

0.00-1.99 
i2:00 2.99 
3.00-4.00 

Total 


1.68 


1.73 


1.05 


* 

1.87 


No. 
sue. 


% 
, sue. 


No. 
sue. 


% 

sue. 


No. 
sue. 


% 

sue. 


No. 
sue. 


sue. 


33 
19 
2 


'61 
35 
4 


35 
24 
3 


56 
39 

5. 


- 24 
7 
1 


7^ . 
3 


13 
15 
2 


43 
50 
7 


A 

>.54 


loo 


62 


100 


32 


100 


30 


.100 



APPENDIX i4ABLE 2-Continued 



Alternate criteria 
of sucqess 


Public Native 
Majority*' 


Public White 
Majority 


. Publie 
Boarding 


Prii 
Boai 


i/at9 
rding 


No. 
sue. 


% 

sue. 


No. 
sue. 


% 

sue. 


No, 
$uc. 


% 

sue. 


No. 

. sue.' 


% 

sue. 


Sessions Completed 

Students completing * 
one or more sessions: 


54 


92 


62 


95 


• , * 

32 


80 


30 


91 


Type of Termination 

Termination status dis- 
tribution for all students 
at end of first year. ' 

continuing 
i transferred 

end term withdrawal 

mid term withdrawal 
' academ ic dismissal 

unknown 

Total 


- - 

28 
1 

9 

• 10 
11 


47 
2 

16 
17 
19 


34 
1 

13 
2 

14 
1 


52 
2 

20 
3 

22 
2 


9 

" 11 
10 
10 


23 

28 
25 
25 


17 

i 

1 

6 
3 
6 


, 52 

*,t18 
' 9 


59 


100 


65 


101 


40 


101 


33 


100 



APPENDIX TABLE 3 

Oifferencei in Succeit of Nativt Students by College Attended 
(1963-64. 1968-69, 1971-72) 



Alternative criteria 
of success 


Alaska Methodist 
University 


Sheldon Jaekson 
College 


^: — 

University 
of Alaska ] 


Number = 


57 


52 


203 


Creditt Earned 

Mean number of credits 
completed per session 
by students with one 
or more sessions. 


11.06 


m 

9.70 


♦ 

8.21 * 


Grade Point Average 

Mean G.P.A. earned by 
students completing one 
or more sessions by e/id 
of first enrollment. 


2.42 


2.41 


> 

1.57 


Distribution of G.P.A.'s 
for students completing 
one or more sessions. 

'\ 


No. • 
sue. 


% 
sue. 


No. - 
sue. 


% 

sue. 


No. 
sue. 


% 


0.00-1.99 
2.00-2.99 
3.00-4.00 
unknown 
Total 


19 
21 

2 


40 
47 
11 
4 


11 ; 

2 


24 
58 
13 
4 


110 
63 
8 


i 61 
; 35 
4 


47 


101 


45 


101 


181 


99 



APPENDIX TABLE 3~-Continued 



Alternate criteria 
of success 


Alaska Methodist 
University 


Sheldon Jackson 
College 


Un 
of 


iversity 
Alaska 


No. 
sue. 


% 

sue. 


No, 
sue. . 


% 

sue. 


No. 
sue. 


% 

sue. 


Sotsioni Completed 

Students completing 
one or more sessions 


47 


82 


45 


87 


181 


89 


Type of Termination 

Termination status dis* 
tribution for all stu- 
dents at end of first yean 
continuing 
transferred 
end term withdrawal 
mid term withdrawal 
academic dismissal 
unknown 

Total 


41 

3 
10 

3 


72 
6 
5 


not c 
infor 
avail 


mough 

matlon 

)ble 


88 
3 
43 
26 
, 42 
1 


43 
1 

21 
13 
21 
1 


57 


100 






:^b3 

— > 


lOQ 



